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Half a dozen of Beethoven's Contempo- 
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II. ANTONIO SALIERI. 


{Continued from page 330.] 


From this point down to 1816 there is a break 
in Salieri’s notices of his own history as composer 
—a period of eleven years—and one which Mo- 
sel but partially fills with notices drawn mainly 
from the correspondence found among Salieri’s 
papers. From these notices and from other 
sources, let a slight picture of this portion of his 
life be drawn—from his 56th to his 66th year. 
It was the period of the Napoleonic wars, one of 
domestic calamity and sorrow to the composer, 
from whom his son, three of his daughters, and 
at last his angel of a wife were taken. Moreover 
the change in public taste in relation to the opera 
was one which to him seemed all for the worse. 
Of this change he writes :* “From that period I 
became ‘aware that the taste for that {dramatic ] 
music was turning gradually into a direction quite 
contrary to that of my time. Extravagance and 
a confusion of the various species of composition 
introduced themselves in the place of a rational 
and masterly simplicity.” 

Altogether, it is not at all remarkable that he 
rejected even the two applications which came 
to him from the Parisian Grand Opera in these 
years, to compose for the stage. He obeyed an 
order from the Vienna Opera, which had now 
become permanently German—the visits of Ital- 
ian troops being already but extra seasons—to 
revise and alter the second act of his famous 
French work “Les Danaides,” with a German 
text by F. X. Hiiber, (author of the words to 
Beethoven's “Christ on the Mt. of Olives,”); but 
circumstances prevented it from coming to per- 
formance. Besides this, I find, during this time, 
no mention of any dramatic work from his pen— 
that pen which from 1769 (Le donne literate,”) 
to 1802 (‘Die Neger”) had given to the stage 
thirty-nine complete operas, and which had made 
him known from Naples to Riga, from Paris to 
Warsaw. 

But that pen was by no means inactive, though 
in another field. The number of his compositions 
for the church—that is, for special use in the pal- 
ace chapel—was greatly increased; such as a 
Vesper service consisting of six psalms, a hymn, 
a Salve Regina and a litany; a number of Grad- 
uales, Offertoires and the like. He wrote five 
patriotic choruses, four of which came to per- 
formance on public occasions during the wars— 
for instance one with an echo: “May Providence, 
oh happy Austria, thee protect,” which closed a 


concert opened by Beethoven’s “Coriolan” over- 
ture, on 25th April, 1814; and in 1816 he pub- 
lished 24 variations for full orchestra upon a 
theme called ‘La follia di Spagna.” 


* “Da quell’ epoca poi mi sono ancora ascorto che il gusto 
della musica si andava a poco la volta cangiando in una man- 
lera tutto affato contraria a miei tempi. La stravaganza e la 
confusione dei generi si ¢ intiodotta in luogo d’una ragionata 
e maestrale semplicita.” 





During these years the master’s ordinary course 
of life was generally this; four days in the week 
the morning hours were taken up with his duties 
in the chapel and as Vice-president of the Insti- 
tute for Musicians’ Widows and Orphans. On 
the other three days, the hours from nine to one 
were devoted to giving instruction, gratis, in 
singing,thorough bass and composition to students 
of both sexes. His afternoons to his long walks; 
his evenings with musical friends, where the 
works of Gluck, of the old Italian masters and 
such of his own as were unknown in Vienna, or 
had long been laid aside, formed the staple of the 
evening’s entertainment. Fle was a voracious 
reader, and what time remained over was devot 
ed to books. He had much Ilterary taste, and 
most if not all the texts to his “\Scherzi Armoni- 
ci” were of hisown composition. The theatre 
he very seldom visited, and the more so asfJcom- 
posers departed more widely from what he held 
to be the only true dramatic style. He believed 
that a reaction would take place, and thata time 
would come when simplicity and delicacy of ex- 
pression would again be the aim of the dramatic 
composer. 

That time has not yet (1864) come; but the 
enormous demand for new editions of Mozart's, 
Haydn’s, and other composers’ works for the 
piano-forte, shows a reaction from the monstrosi- 
ties of the pseudo new school in that branch of 
music, as the revival of Handel and Bach, and 
the study of their works in their completeness 
does in another ; and one can but hope, that by 
and by the braying of brass and the crash of 
barbaric noise-making tools will give place in the 
operatic orchestra to music. 

But the gloom caused by domestic sorrow seems 
to have been brightened by his religious faith ; 
as any feelings of disappointment which the course 
of public taste had taken, in Vienna at least, 
were consoled by the proofs of esteem and regard 
which came to him from all quarters, and by re- 
vivals of some of his works, made with splendid 
success. 

At the celebrated production of the‘Creation,” 
March 27th, 1808 at which Haydn was present 
for the last time,, when all that was distinguished 
in the musical world of Vienna, came together to 
do the old man honor, and women of the highest 
ranks of the nobility gave their shawls to protect 
him from the draught,—it was Salieri who held the 
chief’ place—who conducted. In December, 1813, 
he joined in those two grand concerts in which 
Beethoven produced his 7th Symphony and his 
“Battle of Vittoria,” not thinking it beneath his 
dignity to conduct the band of drums and clash- 
ing instruments, which represent the shock of the 
contending armies. 

One great enjoyment during those years was 
afforded him by the Moravian Count, Henry 
von Haugwitz. This nobleman, a devout ad- 
mirer of the solid compositions of Gluck, Nau- 
mann, and especially Handel, and wealthy 


enough to retain his own orchestra and singers, 
not only called Salieri in to conduct the works 





of those authors when in Vienna, but, during 
several summers had him at his seat in Moravia. 
There the composer’s two passions were gratified 
to the full, his love for Gluck and Handel, and 
his love of nature. 

In the spring of 1813, there came letters to 
him from Paris, which did his heart good; they 
announced the performance there of his “Azur” 
at the Italian Opera, with a success amounting 
to enthusiasm—not less than that which that 
opera in its original form, as “ Tarare,” had won 
on the French stage. After the air of Aspasia, 
“Son queste le speranze,” the clapping of hands, 
shouting “ Viva Salieri !” lasted nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 

The foundation at Vienna of the great “Socie- 
ty of the Friends of Music,” about this time, gave 
him another opportunity to labor for the cause 
of good music, which he embraced, and for some 
time led the weekly rehearsals. For this Society 
he composed a very curious work,—a school of 
singing, in which all the rules are versified, and 
then the stanzas set to such music as illustrates 
the verv words which one is singing. 

Another work of this period was a plan for 
private study and instruction in the nine species 
of musical composition, which comprehended a 
fu explanation of the characteristics of each. 
As a further illustration, he prepared the skele- 
ton of an opera in which can be introduced any 
desirable examples of these species of composi- 
tion, the person representing a chapelmaster ex- 
plaining their peculiarities. Salieri supposed, 
too, that such an opera might be the medium for 
bringing upon the stage many works or parts of 
works of deserving but forgotten composers. 
There is one stubborn fact, however, in the way 
of such a project—people go to the opera for 
amusement, not for instruction. 

The reader may perhaps remember that Gass- 
mann reached Vienna with the boy Anton Salieri, 
June 15, 1766, and that the first thing the next 
morning was to take him to the Italian church to 
perform his devotions; and that on the way home 
the master said to his pupil: “I thought I must 
begin your musical education with God. It will 
now depend upon yourself whether the result 
shall be good or bad. At all events I shall have 
done my duty !” 

The 16th of June, 1816, the semi-centennial 
anniversary of that first walk in Vienna, was 
coming on apace, and was longingly anticipated 
both by Salieri and his friends. They had deter- 
mined to celebrate it in a becoming manner; but 
more than all—and. so far as appears, quite un- 
known to the composer,—the Emperor, Francis 
I., was preparing a surprise for him. Early on 
the morning of that day, Salieri, accompanied by 
the four daughters who remained to him, went to 
the Italian church to offer his thanks to the Al- 
mighty for all the blessings and the extraordinary 
success which had crowned his fifty years of con; 
scientious study and labor. At 10 in the morn- 
ing a court carriage took him tq the hotel of 
Prince Trautmansdorf-Weinsberg, chief marshal 
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at court, where he found all the members of the 
chapel awaiting him in the anteroom. The 
prince and Count Kueffstein, the ‘“Musikgraf,” 
(general director of the Court music), immediate- 
ly entered and led him into the room selected for 
the little ceremony which was coming. The 
members of the chapel came in and ranged them- 
selves in a half circle; in the front of which 
Trautmansdorf and Kueffstein took their places 
with Salieri between them. The former now 
made an address to the composer, explaining in 
terms the most flattering the grounds upon which 
the Emperor had decided to decorate him with 
the great civic gold medal and chain of honor. 
At the close of the address the Prince hung the 
chain about his neck and embraced him; Kueff- 
stein then followed with a short speech and em- 
brace. Salieri’s reply, out of a full heart, was a 
simple expression of thanks, with the remark in 
substance, that his soul at this jovful moment was 
filled with double delight, from the proof afforded 
him of the monarch’s satisfaction with his efforts, 
and because he had the opportunity to here ex- 
press his sincere thanks to his fellow-servants of 
the chapel, for their unremitting zeal in sustain- 
ing him, and in gaining the chapel its widespread 
fame. After a few minutes spent in receiving 
the congratulations of the gentlemen present, he 
drove to the palace chapel—it being Sunday— 
to conduct the usual 11 o’clock grand mass. He 
chose one of his own masses for performance, with 
graduale and offertory, also by him, in which 
both text and music expressed praise and thanks 
to the Most High. 


After service came a dinner in the company 
of his four daughters and a few intimate friends. 
Towards six o’clock, in answer to special invita- 
tions.his past and present pupils—except Hummel 
and Moscheles, who were not then in Vienna— 
assembled :—Carl von Dahlhof, Joseph Weigl, 
Stunz, Franz Schubert, Assmeyer, Liszt, (not 
the pianist), students of composition; Mozatti, 
Fréhlich, Platzer and Salzmann, singers; Mad- 
ams Rosenbaum and Fux—both were daughters 
of his old teacher Gassmann—and twelve others 
of his female pupils in singing. 

Salieri placed himself at the piano-forte with 
his daughters beside him, all dressed alike ; at his 
right hand the fourteen female pupils in a half 
circle ; at his left the twelve men similarly placed. 
In front two seats had been placed for Trautmans- 
dorf and Kueffstein—the former, however, hap- 
pened to be called out to Schénbraun by the ar- 
rival of the Emperor from Italy—the latter was 
present. Between the seats placed for these no- 
blemen, stood a bust of Joseph II., his first mas- 
ter “and, I may say,” adds Salieri in his notes, 
“my father, protector and benefactor.” When 
all were in their places, the chapelmaster made a 
short speech in his usual broken German, (“How 
can I have thoroughly learned German, since I 
have only lived fifty years in Germany ?” he was 
in the habit of saying, when jesting upon his inca- 
pacity to bring his Italian organs to the correct 
enunciation of the German gutturals)—praying 
his friends and pupils to thank God, in his name, 
for his mercy, in granting him a life now of fifty 
years in Vienna and in the service of the Impe- 
rial Court, “at least without disgrace to his na- 
tive land, his family and his friends.” This 
thanksgiving consisted on the part of the pupils 
in singing a chorus of which both words and mu- 
sic were by Salieri. Then followed pieces suited 





to the occasion by each of his pupils in composi- 
tion, beginning with the most recent of them, 
and including two which had been sent in by the 
absent Hummel and Moscheles. The concert 
closed by singing some numbers of one of Salieri’s 
oratorios, consisting of solos, choruses, and an 
echo from the next room. 

On the same day he received the imperial per- 
mission to accept his diploma, as member of the 
French Academy,and the medal of the Legion of 
Honor, sent him by Louis XVIII., both granted 
in acknowledgment of his distinguished services 
in the cause of music and of the great reputation 
gained by his works for the Parisian stage. What 
doubtless added much to the interest of thisocca- 
sion, was the fact that the year before Salieri had 


been brought very low by a fit of sickness. 
(To be continued.) 





History of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Con- 
certs. 
Ill. 
SINCE MENDELSSORN. 


During the winter of 1847-48 Gade continued the 
direction of the Gewandhaus Concerts, producing in 
them his symphony in A minor (No. 3), and his 
Comala overture. In the following spring the political 
troubles consequent upon the breaking out of the 
first Schleswig-Holstein war, compelled him to return 
to Copenhagen, where he was appointed Hofkapell- 
meister by the King of Denmark 

From 1848 to 1852 and from 1854 to 1860 the 
Kapellmeistership was held by Dr. Julius Rietz. 
The multiplicity of his labors—for, besides directing 
in the Gewandhaus, he was Kapellmeister in the 
theatre‘and the Singakademie, and Professor in the 
Conservatorium—iuduced him to withdraw from the 
Gewandhaus from 1852 to 1854, during which time 
the Herren Gade and David conducted. In 1854 Dr. 
Rietz gave up the theatre and returned to the Ge- 
wandhaus, where he continued until in 1860 the King 
of Saxony called him to Dresden as the successor of 
Reissiger. Dr. Rietz is a born director. His intense 
energy at times, it must be confessed, manifesting 
itself rather roughly, carried everything before it. 
There was no will in the orchestra but his. And 
rough though he might be, every one knew thet he 
was thoroughly upright, and that his only thought 
was to make the orchestra “go”—and go it did, with- 
out any doubt. It is not asserting too much to say 
that as a conductor of orchestral music he was, and is 
without a rival. 

In 1850, in the hope of retaining Joachim—then a 
youth of 19—in the orchestra, the post of second 
Concertmeister was created. Joachim did not retain 
it long, as he accpeted a call to Weimer in the same 
year. The office was found so nesful that it was con- 
tinued and Herr Raimund Dreyschock was invested 
with it, and still worthily fulfils its duties. 

In 1860 Herr Karl Reinecke was elected as Dr. 
Rietz’s successor. A thorough musician, and, ina 
particular style, a composer of singular elegance and 
merit, Herr Reinecke has hardly that energy and 
decision which are necessary where one has to com 
mand men. The Leipzig orchestra has certain 
traditions, and where these do not harmonize with 
the readings of the Kapellmeister it is apt to take the 
bit between its teeth and bolt. Such antagonisms 
were more frequent in the earlier part of Herr Rein- 
necke’s reign. Lately the commander and his forces 
seem to understand eachother better,and consequent- 
ly'things go smoother. 

It has sometimes been made a reproach that the 
directors of the Gewandhaus Concerts are too con- 
servative. If it be a sin to refuse works of the Liszt- 
Wagner school, then the reproach is just. But if 
the directors are of opinion that the spread of this 
school would be destructive to the art of mnsic, 
they are no more to blame than the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s would be for not inviting Professor 
Rénan to preach in their cathedral. It is quite right 
that these works should be heard, but let them be 
brought forward and performed by those who sympa- 
thize with their tendency. 

A more just cause of complaint is the state of the 
vocal performances, both solo and choral. With 
regard to the soloists, the directors are not so much 
to blame. They have but a certain sum at their dis- 
posal, and so long as the locality is not enlarged this 
sum cannot be increased. The large sums which 
first-class singers demand could only be met by 


.ly retires. Twilight, and the dying echo of the 





starving the orchestra. Rather than do this it would 
he better to dispense with solo singers altogether. 
Not so guiltless are the directors with regard to the 
choral department. Formerly the chorus was sup- 
plied, when required, by the Singakademie, the 
Pauliner Verein, and the Thomaner choir. Now the 
Gewandhaus has a chorus of its own, which is occa- 
sionally angmented by the Thomaner singers. Whe- 
ther it be from insufficient practice, or from want of 
interest, or from inefficient training I cannot say ; 
but the fact remains, that the choral singing is most 
unsatisfactory. When Mendelssohn was director he 
had the pick of all the voices. Every one was proud 
to work under him. Now there are singing societies 
without number—each having, perhaps, a few good 
voices and trained singers ; but these few overpow- 
ered by the great majority of the voiceless and care- 
less. 

The locality too, in which the concerts are held 
may have something to do with this dark side. Ex- 
cellent as are the acoustic properties of the Gewand- 
hans Saal for an orchestra on Beethoven’s scale, it is 
too small for music so heavily instrumented as are 
many modern compositions, which require a far larger 
number of strings to cover the brass. The room 
can only seat about 800, and abont eighty of these 
have to be turned out when the orchestra is enlarged 
for a chorus. These eighty and other unfortu- 
nates, who after years of waiting are still unable to 
obtain a reserved seat, have to sit in a small room at 
the end of the large Saal, the folding doors of which 
are so filled up by a standing crowd that all the 
sounds have to filter through the heads of the latter. 
There ought to be money enough in wealthy Leipzig 
to build a new concert room with an organ and all 
the appliances of modern art. But the directors seem 
to fear that the Gewandhaus would lose prestige. 
But surely it is the performances, not the room, which 
have acquired such a fame. If it may be allowed for 
aforeigner to make a suggestion, I would say, why 
not remove the City Library, which now occupies & 
room under the Gewandhaus roof, and use the ample 
space which would be thus gained for the erection of 
a first-class concert hall. The old Gewandhaus 
Saal, would then remain for the chamber music 
concerts, for which it would be difficult to find a local- 
ity more thoroughly appropriate. There can be 
little doubt that as a commercial speculation this 
aiteration would pay as well as its boon to art would 
be great. ° 

It is often asked, do Gewandhaus concerts take the 
same high stand they formerly did ?_ The just answer 
would be, positivelv, yes ; but relatively, no. It is 
not that they have fallen, but that others have risen. 
The music schools (Leipzig at their head) have 
sent out so many pupils, that the number of compe- 
tent'well-trained musical performers has increased, 
and through them the public has had its taste exalted. 
Hence, as I have said before, there is hardly a town 
in Germany of any size where the works of the great 
masters may not be heard, generally decently, and 
in many cases excellently performed. ; 

I have spoken of the cordial warmth of the public 
in Mendelssohn’s time. Would that it existed still! 
Now it seems as if the audience feared to compromisé 
its reputation by applauding a new work or artist. 
Surely criticism, if it be good for anything. is as much 
shown in appreciating promise as in finding out 
weakness, But as it is at present, I would not ad- 
vise any unknown composer or artist to make a first 
appearance in the Gewandhaus. 

Another piece of advice may be useful. Let those 
pianists who cando so bring their own instruments 
with them. The pianos provided by the managers 
of the concerts are almost always poor and ungrate- 
ful in tone, and admit little or no expression. A 
player accustomed to a Broadwood or an Erard 
would be wofully disappointed. 

I will not close this rapid survey of the history of 
the Gewandhaus Concerts with words of censure. 
Whatever may have been their shortcomings in minor 
matters, there can be no doubt that the advance of 
art has been the object which the directors have 
always kept in view,and that they have deserved well 
of the world of music. May the coming season show 
that for the future, as in the past, they will carry out 
their motto :— 

“Res Severa Est Verum Gaupium.” 





Richard Wagner’s Programme to his Over- 
ture to “Tannhaeuser.” 

A procession of pilgrims is passing. Their chant, 
fall of faith and penitence, pervaded by hope and trust 
in salvation, is heard graduatly approaching; then, 
close at hand, it swells into a mighty wave and final- 


chant. ‘ ‘ 
Now, as the shades of evening fall, magical vis- 
ions hover in sight. A mist, deep-tinged with rosy 
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hues, arises; rapturous sounds of joy strike the ear ; 
the movements of an exciting and luxurious dance 
are felt. These are the dangerous charms of the 
“Venus-Mount,” which at nightly hour manifest 
themselves to those in whose bosoms the keen pas- 
sions of sense are burning. 

Attracted by the alluring vision, a tall, manly form 
approaches . it is Tannhanser, the minne-singer, the 
minstrel on his way to sing of love in the poetical 
contest at the Wartburg. He canses his proud,exult- 
ing sonz of love to resound, joyful and defiant, as_if 
to conjure up around him the luxurious magic. He 
is answered by wild shoutsof joy; closer and closer 
the rosy vapors encircle him, enchanting odors float 
around him and intoxicate his senses. He is dazzled 
by the sight of a female form of indescribable beauty 
that appears before him in the most seductive twi- 
light. He hears her voice, falling upon his ear in 
sweet, trembling tones, like the song of the syrens, 
and promising to the bold the fulfilment of his wild- 
est wishes. It is Venus herself whom he beholds. 

Then his heart and his passions are all on fire; @ 
hot, consuming desire kindles the blood in his veins ; 
an irresistible power urges him to draw near, and he 
steps before the goddess herself with his song of joy 
and exultation, which now in rapturous delight he 
pours forth in her praise. 

In answer to his thrilling song, the wonders of the 
““Venus-Mount” are now displayed before him in all 
their splendor ; impetuous shouts and wild, ecstatic 
cries resound from all sides ; Bacchantes, drunk with 
pleasure, sweep by, and in their frantic dances carry 
Tannhauser away, into the arms of the goddess, 
burning with love ; she draws him after her toward 
the regions of annihilation. The wild host rushes 
on and the storm subsides, Plaintive sounds still stir 
the air, and murmurs, like the sighing of unholy, 
sensual pafsion, float over the spot where the enchant- 
ing vision was beheld, and night again spreads over 


it 

But behold! the morning dawns. In the far off 
distance the chant of the pilgrims is again heard; it 
draws ever nearcr; day evermore conquers night. The 
murmuring and sighing of the breezes, that resound- 
ed in ourears like the awful wailing of the damned, 
rings in more joyful sounds ; and when at last the 
glorious sun arises, and the chant of the pilgrims with 
powerful inspiration proclaims to all the world that 
salvation is obtained, sonorous waves of supreme 
bliss float around us. It is the rejoicing of the “Ve- 
nus-Mount” itself, freed from the curse and stain of 
unholiness, that we hear mingling withthe song of 
heaven. All the pulses of life move and quicken at 
this song of redemption ; and now those two unnat- 
urally divorced elements, reason and the senses, the 
spiritual and the material, God and nature, embrace 
in a holy, all-uniting kiss of Love. 





Wagner's “Tannhauser.” 
FROM THE DESCRIPTION BY FRANZ LISZT.* 


The first scene leads us into the mysterious grotto, 
which, as the tradition tells, was in the Horselberg. 
There in a rosy twilight we see nymphs, dryads and 
bacchantes waving their thyrsns wands and wreaths 
to the rhythms which formed the first fifty bars in the 
Allegro of the overture. They surround the goddess, 
luxuriously stretched upon her couch, clad in the 
Grecian tunic, which flows in rich folds around her 
form, as if its slight net-work formed a yet rosier va- 
por than the whole atmosphere around. In the depths 
of the grotto the tranqail waters of the lake reflect the 
shadows of the bushes, under which happy couples 
wander to and fro; there we behold the tempting 
syrens. At the feet of Dame Venus sits her lover, 
melancholy and gloomy, listlessly holding his harp 
in his haud. She asks him the cause of his sadness. 
He heaves a deep sigh, as if awaking from a dream 
that had led him away from the surrounding element. 
Alarmed, she presses her inquiries. ‘Freedom !” re- 
plies the prisoner at last, and suddenly seizing his 
harp, he begins a song, in which he makes a vow ever 
to praise her charms, but adds that he is consumed 
by a yearning for the upper world : 

But from these rose-lit od’reus bowers 
I yearn for woods and breath of flowers, 
For our own sky's clear blue serene, 
For our fresh meadows’ pleasant green, 
Our little wood-birds cheerful singing, 
Our village bells so friendly ringing :— 
From thy soft empire I must flee 

O queen, and goddess! set me free! 

This song, full of manly energy, gives us again 
the melody which we have twice indicated in the 
overture ; its words are in praise of Venus. But this 
strophe is instantly followed by an antistrophe,which, 
by painful, half-disturbed modulations, escapes from 
the breast like a piercing scream ; the scream of the 

* For the entire analysis of Tannhituser, by Listz, see 
Dwicut’s Journal oF Music, Vol. IV. (1853—4. 





caged eagle, that would return to the realm of storms 
and sunshine; the cry of the soul, that would wing 
its way back to heaven. Thrice are strophe and an- 
tistrophe repeated, and every time a half tone higher, 
which lends thrilling climax to their impassioned in- 
tonation. 

By a single word, but one of those words which 
suffice to invest Poesy with the fullest majesty of her 
sister, Truth, Wagner reveals the greatness, of a soul 
unsatisfied in the lap of sweetest inactivity, when 
Tannhiuser exclaims : 

Mortal remain T yet, and human ; 

Too great thy love, thou more than woman; 
If gods forever can enjoy. 

My lot is change. my pleasures cloy ; 

Not joy alone my heart contains, 

In pleasures still I long for pains. 

To long for pains! snot that the longing for the 
Infinite? For what are pains but the sufferings of 
the soul chafing against the limits of our nature, 
which it will never renounce striving to overstep ? 

The offended enchantress starts up, like a wounded 
tigress, interrupts her prisoner, snatching the harp 
from his hand, and summoning up a cloud, which 
parts them from each other, she mocks at the vain 
remorse of her delirious slave. She reminds him 
that he is accursed, that he belongs to her through all 
the powers of everlasting doom, that he must no more 
think of a world which would repulse him with hor- 
ror, should he go back. The proud knight does not 
believe the imperious dame, and replies : ‘‘Repen- 
tance will remove the ban!” Their mutual resist- 
ance is expressed in a duet, full of imnetns, of mutu- 
ally kindled scorn and hatred, which Venus sudden- 
ly breaks off, to have recourse to weapons of bland- 
ishment. She lets the songs of the syrens resound, 
which in the distance seem to grow still more lan- 
guishing and seductive ; and inclining herself towards 
him, she seems to distil the fatal poison drop by drop 
into his veins,—that impotence of pleasure which 
twines about his drooping energies with indissoluble 
chains. Her somewhat lengthy song takes, a semi- 
tone lower, that lovely motive which we quoted in 
the overture (5th example). It is accompanied, too, 
pianissimo, and veiled by the tremolo of the violins. 
To those who cherish symbolism, this scene may be 
designated as the description of one of those inward 
conflicts, which rend the manly breast, during which 
the soul debates with itself, however divided it may 
be in its will, unlike in forms, but identical in es- 
sence; such would fancy that they heard in it, not 
different persons, but different expressions of the pas- 
sions, rebutting one another in a vehement confer- 
ence, whose fatal or marvellous issue no one could 
foresee. Tannhauser forcibly disentwines himself 
from the arms of the goddess, and in feverish excite- 
ment exclaims : “My salvation lies in the holy Ma- 
ria!’ Scarcely has he pronounced this name, when 
the goddess, the nymphs, the syrens and bacchantes 
vanish. It all melts away. 

Instead of the grotto, we see the outside of the 
mountain, in whose interior al! this is located by tra- 
dition, and the rural scenery about the Wartburg. In 
an instant the knight is transported from the depths, 
where in the intoxicating mist of sweet perfumes the 
lamps with their colored sheen illumined a night of 
pleasures without end, into the freshness of a pure 
Spring morning. To the bewildered tumult of the 
last scene succeeds total silence of the orchestra, and 
the soft, dreamy tune of a shepherd,seated on a neigh- 
boring rock ; the refrain of his reed pipe, happily im- 
itated by the English horn, creates a beneficial con- 
trast. Presently you hear a chorus of pilgrims in the 
distance ; during the pauses the voice of the shep- 
herd, commending himself to their prayers, forms a 
new contrast ; his pastoral melody winds like a flow- 
ering field vine about the stern outlines of the pious 
hymn, which rises like the arching of a Gothic 
vault. 

The pilgrims approach, appear and pas » before us, 
and their song, in which the second half of the relig- 
ious theme of the overture is inwoven, wears a calm 
and serenely pious character. In this repose there 
vibrates, however, a certain exaltation and enthusi- 
asm, and you can distinguish in it an enduring ec- 
stacy, a secret uncontainable delight. They stop he- 
fore an image of the Madonna; Tannhiauser at their 
chant falls upon his knees. As much overwhelmed 
by the miracle of mercy, that has rescued him, as he 
is surprised to see his bold wish so suddenly heard, 
his deliverance so unexpectedly fulfiiled, he repeats 
the words of the pilgrims : 

Ah, heavy weigh my sins on me, 
No longer can I bear the trial ; 


All rest and comfort now 1’ll flee, 
And choose but pain and self-denial. 


The bells of the distant churches sammon the faith- 
fal to morning prayer, and at the same time hunting- 
horn signals, from different distances (alternating be- 
tween F major and E flat minor), complete the im- 





pression of this hour of rural repose and woodland 
solicitude. Presently the landgrave with his hunting 
party comes along, and perceiving a knight who 
takes no part in the chase, he approaches him and 
recognizes Tannhauser. We have already said, that 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, his rival in minstrelsy as 
in love for the princess Elizaheth, who loves him, has 
finally persuaded him, in speaking of her, to resume 
his old rank among the minstrels, whom he has so 
often vanquished, and who nevertheless have mourn- 
ed his absence. This cantilena of a lovely melodic 
motive, breathing a tender and inward emotion, is re- 
sumed again in its first eight measures and dialoguiz- 
ed in the andante of a Sextet, composed of the five 
singers and the landgrave, who intreat Tannhiauser 
toreturnto them. At the name of Elizabeth his 
face lights up with a quickening beam, and he ex- 
claims : 
Again I know thee, ah! and love thee, 
O beauteous world. so long withdrawn ! 
Again the heavens smile sweet above me, 
And flowers are fresh with dewy morn. 
The Spring with thcusand friendly greetings 
Like music in my soul doth stir ; 
Tn tender and tumultuous beatings 
My heart cries out: To hér! to her! 

As soon as his voice unites with the others, the 
Septuor sets into a joyful and rapturous Allegro, 
whose finale, interrupted by the fanfara oi the chase, 
forms the conclusion of the first act. The different 
voices are grouped in such a masterly manner, and 
their parts in this ensemble piece are marked with 
such select and noble fineness, that there is no mis- 
taking therein the calling of the minstrel, the chal- 
lenge of noble rivals to a noble contest. This finale 
takes an irresistible hold upon the public, and univer- 
sal admiration and applause resound through the 
hall. 





The Worcester Organ. 


Irs Tria anp AccEePTANCE.—INTERESTING 
Exercises aT Mecnanics Hatt. 
(From the Worcester Spy. Oct. 27.) 

The noble instrument, the completion of which has 

been so earnestly anticipated by all classes of our 
citizens, was formally transferred from the building 
committee to the Mechanics’ Association last even- 
ing. 
The citizens of Worcester, through whose liberality 
the instrument has been erected, have just cause for 
pride and congratulation. It was their design,which 
has been so ably seconded by the committee into 
whose charge its construction was given, to place in 
their beautiful hall a first-class concert organ, which 
should be a full and correct representation of the pro- 
gress of the art in America. 

Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook of Boston, to whom 
this important work was assigned, have faithfully 
endeavored to make their work as perfect as could 
be produced, and the result is alike honorable to 
them as builders and to the enterprise of our citizens. 

In comparing this instrument with the largest 
organs bnilt in America, superiority over all-others 
is claimed by its extensive selection of effective and 
beautiful stops, its improved and artistic voicing,and 
by the facility with which all is brought under the con- 
trol of the performer—the three essential character- 
isticts which correctly determine the size and rank of 
the organ. 

As the best means of presenting the capacity and 
magnitude of the instrument we give a list of stops, 
&e., which are carefully selected, and present a com- 
bination capable of producing almost every desired 
effect ; 

LIST OF STOPS, &c. 


Great Manual. 
1. Open Diapason, 16 feet. 58 pipes, 
2. Open Diapason, g «= 58 - 
3.Viola Da Gamba gs 58 od 
4. Stopped Diapason, 58 . 
5. Claribella, $i. ¢ 58 # 
6. Principal, .~ % 58 * 
7. Finte Harmonique, 4 “ al 
8. Twelth, 2 2-3*¢ 58 o 
9. Fifteenth, a te 58 - 
10. Mixture, 8 ranks. 174 - 
11. Mixture, 5 ” 290 . 
12. Trumpet, 16 feet. 36. ¢ 
13. Trumpet, a 56 9 
14. Clarion, , ae Se - * 
Swell Manual. 
15. Bourdon, 16 feet. 58. pipes. 
16. Open Diapason, Sa ¢ 58 - 
17. Stopped Diapason, ass 58 " 
18. Viol d’Amour, oe 58 bay 
19. Principal, 4u52 58 by 
20. Flute Octaviante, 4. 5° 58 = 
21. Violin. ° ye... 58 as 
22. Twelfth, 2 2-3°* 58 - 
23. Fifteenth, : 58 ” 
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24. Mixture, 5 ranks. 290 pipas. 
25. Trumpet, 16 feet. 46 e 
26. Cornopean, Ss * 58 ” 
27. Oboe, 9 -¢ 58 ws 
28. Clarion, i ¢ 58 ig 
29. Vox Humana, ad oe 
Choir Manual. 
30. HEolina & Bourdon, 16 feet. 58 pipes. 
31. Open Diapason, - 58 " 
32. Meiodia, : 57 ¥% 
33. Dulciana, 8 “ 58 - 
34. Keraulophon, = 58 - 
35. Flauto Traverso, 4 *“ 58 ° 
36. Violin, 4 * 58 og 
37. Picolo, 6? 58 se: 
38, Mixture. ° 3 ranks. 174 ve 
39. Clarinet, 8 feet. 58 - 
Solo Manual. 
40. Philomela, 8 feet 58 pipes. 
41. Salicional, gs « 58 - 
42. Hohl Pfeife, er * 58 ” 
43. Picolo, - Dies 58 o 
44. Tuba, gs “ 58 “ 
45. Corno Inglese, 8 “ 58 7 
Pedale. 
46. Open Diapason, 16 feet 30 pipes. 
47. Violone, 16 “ 30.0 
48. Bourdon, 6. * 30 ? 
49. Violoncello, 9 2 30 os 
50. Quinte, 103“ 30 = 
51. Flute, gs « 30 = 
52. Posaune, nn * 30 “ 


Mechanical Registers. 


53. Swell to Great Coupler. 
54. Swell to Choir 
55. Choir to Great - 
56. Solo to Great “ 
57. Choir to Solo “ 
58. Great to Pedale % 
59. Choir to Pedale ‘“ 
60. Choir to Pedale “ 
61. Swell to Pedale “ 
62. Solo to Pedale “ 
63. Tremulant (“swell.”’) 
64. Bellows Signal. 
65. Pedale Check. 
66. Ventil (for No. 46). 
67. Ventil (for Nos. 50, 51, and 52.) 
Combination Pedals. 


(super octaves.) 


No. t Forte. 
No. 2. Great Manual. Plane. 
No. 3. Forte. 
No. 4. Swell Manual. Meds. 
No. 5 , Forte. 
No. 6 ; Choir Manual. Piano 


No. 7. (Pedale) operates on Nos. 46, 50, 51, and 52, 
and with the aid of Ventils (Nos. 66 and 67), al- 
lows of various combinations. 


No. 8. Forte. 
No. 9. Couplers. Piano. 
No: 10. Operates on “Great Pedale” Coupler. 


Balanced Swell Pedal, with double action. 
SUMMARY. 


No. of stops of Great Manual, . .14, with 1160 pipes, 


Swell Manual...16, “ 1090 “ 
od “ Choir Manual...10, “ 696 “ 
é “ Solo Manual.... 6, “ 348 “ 
dee RRS ao ae 
No. of Mechanical Registers... 15, 
““ Combination Pedals. ....10, 
re ee 77 3504 pipes. 


Many rare and costly stops, and many new me- 
chanica) arrangements are introduced, and by means 
of the pneumatic lever, which is applied to the great 
mannal, and connected by couplers to each of the 
others, all four manuals, comprising the thousands of 
pipes distributed throughont the various departments 
of this large instrument, are operated with anusual 
ease and promptness. 

The pipes are supplied with wind by two very 
large bellows, the reservoirs of each containing near- 
ly 200 cubic feet, each of different pressure, and con- 
trolled by mechanism in a room beneath the organ. 

The whole oceupies a space nearly the entire width 
and height of the rear end of the hall, with a depth 
of about 25 feet. 

THE TRIAL LAST NIGHT. 

The formal presentation took place Inst evening, 
previous to which the instrument was exhibited in all 
its various capacities of tone, force and volume, by 
Mr. J. H. Willcox, organist at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Bostoh, one of the most 
accomplished organists in this country. Without any 
formal programme, he gave selections which would 
best exhibit the instrament in all its parts: and his 





ability and control of the instrament, no less than the 
excellence of the organ itself, won frequent applause 
from hia andience. 

The gathering was not intended for a public exhi- 
bition, but only as an opportunity for the organ com- 
mittee and the contributors to the fand, to gain some 
knowledge of the instrument, and if it was found 
worthy, to be formally transferred to the Mechanics’ 
Association, as the gift of the citizens of Worcester. 

The trial was as fall and complete as it was possi- 
ble to give in an hour and a half in the hands of a 
superior organist, and was eminently satisfactory in 
every respect. This is not the time for a comparison 
of this with any other instrument, bot it is safe to say 
that it has few if any snperiors in this country. To 
mention one of the features in which it stands pre-em- 
inently superior to the great Boston organ, we ought 
to particnlarize the vor humana stop, which seems to 
he as nearly perfect as itis possible for art to attain. 
But the countenance of every person present last 
night showed plainly how satisfactory bevond expres- 
sion of words the noble instrament was. It is a 
splendid organ. 

At the close of the exhibition Dr. Bemis, in hehalf 
of the building committee, asked the trustees if they 
were satisfied with the organ as exhibited at the trial 
this evening, which was answered by a hearty “yea.” 
A similar inquiry of the audience in general was in 
like manner answered with hearty applanse. 

THE COLLATION—SPEECH BY JUDGE CHAPIN. 

The musical part of the evening’s entertainment 
was followed by a collation, * * * * after which the 
assembly was called to order and 

Jupce Cuapin- opened the formal exercises with 
a few words of compliment for the magnificent er- 
gran, and said in behalf of the organ committee that 
they had tried to do their work well. The gentle- 
men who were to make the formal presentation and 
reception of the organ he would call upon immediate- 
ly, and all following contributions would be, like the 
subscriptions for the organ, voluntary. In alluding 
to the work of the committee he said the gentleman 
on his right (Mr. Abraham Firth) was deserving of 
more commendation than any other living man. Is 
was chiefly through his individual exertion that the 
work had been so promptly and successfully carried 
through. One other firm was deeply interested both 


‘in heart and. pocket—the contractors,—and never 


was contract more honorably and faithfully perform- 
ed than that made by the Messrs. Hook. The amount 
of their bill ($9040) has been paid, and in answer to 
& question as to what they would build another organ 
like it for they say not a cent less than twenty thou- 
sund dollars. Itmight be judged what we owe for 
this magnificent gift. * * * *— 


THE PRESENTATION BY MR. FIRTH. 

Mr. President :—It is well known to you, sir, that 
in the month of April, 1863, now 18 months ago, a 
few gentlemen in this city met to consider whether 
the time had come to give this hall an organ. 
gencrous citizen had offered $1000 to the Mechanics’ 
Association for one, on certain conditions, but it was 
not known that the money would be accepted on the 
terms offered. At that meeting a large committee 
was appointed to consider and act according to cir- 
cumstances, with full power. They decided to appeal 
to the public spirit of the city. They met a response 
beyond their highest hopes, so that in Augast, 1863, 
they saw their wey clear to contract with Messrs. E. 
& G. G. Hook of Boston, for a first-class instrament; 
but subsequent subscriptions enabled the committee 
to add several valuable stops to the original specifica- 
tion, until itassnmed its present noble proportions, 
making it worthy, in the judgment of the committee, 
to be known now and henceforth as the WorcesTER 
ORGAN. 

Now why this liberality? I know I express the 
sentiments of the organ committee, and I think I do 
those of all the donors now before me, when 1 say 
that they hope to he able to have hereafter concerts 
of a rarer value than were possible withont it, and at 
a price within reach of our whole population. They 
believe that such concerts will net only aid in the 
mnsieal education of the community, but do a great- 
er service in carrying far the refining inflrences of 
the best music. They hope to see, ender the direc- 
tion of competent and liberal men, from time to time, 
a series of them, so varied as to offer another means 
of innocent recreation to our busy workers, besides 
withdrawing many, and especially our young men, 
from places where no good can come. 

They know, also, that this organ may powerfully 
ail every cause of charity, whenever meetings in that 
sacred name shall be held here; and I rejoice, sir, 
that the trustees have already most promptly and 
honorably offered gratuitously both hall and organ 
for a concert to help our excellent Ladies’ Soldiers’ 
Aid Society, under the auspices of the organ com- 
mittee, 





It shall lend its might too in aronsing the men of 
the city to their duty, at the call of patriotism ; it 
shall add soiemnity and pathos to the Requiem over 
the “unreturned brave ;’” and soand its loudest and 
sweetest peans on that doubly blessed day when 
peace shall be proclaimed and “liberty throughout the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Or when met in the name of religion, its inspiring 
tones shall ‘‘introduace their sacred song” and make 
the occasion more hallowed. 

“For.” to solemn and eternal things 
We would dedicate the notes sublime.”’ 

Nor can this instrument, in this place, fail to bring 
here county and state musical festivals, even if they 
have yet to be inaugurated. Onr city masical organ- 
izations it will direetly and continually assist, and 
when the children of the public schools meet here 
their sweet voices shall be led and harmonized by its 
sympathizing accompaniment. Already, sir, the 
hoard of trnstees have voted that all the children in 
oor schools shall have an early opportunity to hear 
it withont charge. 

So that, sir, it is no figure of speech to say, this 
hall has now a voice: a voice which many will come 
far to hear; a voice in harmony with all that is ele- 
vating, noble, pure and devont; more melodious 
than any “pealing organ” Milton ever heard, and 
which was yet sweet enough to 

“Dissolve him into eestacies 
And bring all Heaven before his eyes.” 

And now, sir, (turning to the representatives of 
the Mechanics’ Association,} I rejoice to add that we 
are able to give it to your association. 

And now, having dealt unselfishly with the associ- 
ation you represent, these donors have a right to ex- 
peet, and they doexpect, that in the dis@#farge of their 
high trust, the trustees will be governed by an intelii- 
gent, generous, and far-sighted public spirit.* * * * 

But, sir, as yor know, we hold this piece of won- 
derfal mechanism onty a few brief hours, until we 
ean transfer all our right and title to the society you 
so well represent. That moment has now come. 
Speaking by request of the contract committee, and 
also in the name of the donors before me, ] now 
clare their wish that the Worcester County Mechan- 
ics’ Association accept this organ without conditions 
other than those which are of public coneern and 
have regard only to the best interests of the commn- 
nity. 

Do you, sir, accept it in their behalf ? 

Then I pass into your hands this key as the out- 
ward symbol that the Worcester organ now bel 
to the ar County Mechanies’ Association. 


[We regret that we have not room for Mr. Batu’s 
speech of acceptance, as well as for the interesting 
speeches by Mayor Lixcotn (of Worcester), Judge 
RussEit (of Boston}, Rev. Dr. Hitx, Rev. Mr. 
Ricuarpson, and others. } 


In conclusion, Mr. Firth offered the following sen- 
timent. 

‘Long life and prosperity te the Master Builder of 
this magnificent instrament!” 

Which was acknowledged by Mr. Hook by rising 
while the assembly greeted him with hearty and long 
continued cheers. 

As a fitting finale to the evening’s exercises, Mr. B. 
D. Allen took his seat at the instrament, and played 
“Old Hundred,” and “Ameriea,” accompanied by 
the voices of the whole anchence. The effect was 
grand beyond description, and the contributors to the 
organ fand dispersed with a feeling of satisfaction 
and happiness, which was cheaply purchased at the 
price of their contributions. 


Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

Granp Opera.—A single event, of doubtful im- 
portance apparently, has diversified the old routine 
of the Meyerbeer, Halevy, and Gounod operas. A 
new opera (although written fifteen years ago), 
‘“* Roland & Roncevauz,” by a composer new to fame, 
M. Mermet, was produced on the third ult. The 
correspondent of the Orchestra (with whom by the 
way the correspondent of the Musical World differs) 
writes: 

The great event has at last taken pla¢e. The long 











expected and often —_™ “Roland & Ronceveauz,” 
y " 


libretto and music Mermet, came off on Mon- 
day last at the Grand Opera ; and, from the first hear- 
ing, already it may be said to be a decided success. 
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The music is written throughout in a masterly style ; 
the piece, although full of military scenes, is not over- 
laden by the use of brass; on the contrary, the 
composer has succeeded in being impressive by means 
of stringed instraments. Here and there we find 
some great eclat of trombones ; but, altogether, they 
are not too noisy. Several wonderful choruses are 
written in unison, and although such music is apt 
soon to become monotonous, this is not the case in 
M. Mermet’s work; there are two such choruses 
in the second act, which produce the greatest effect. 
The overture is a symphony of a very serious char- 
acter, full of admirable effects and without vulgarity. 
The first part contains some beautiful passages and a 
wonderful finale. The second act opens with a chorus 
in 3-4 time, which made a deep impression by the 
wonderful accompaniment of stringed instruments, in 
the treatment of which M. Mermet seems to have 
attained the highest pitch of excellence. Two duets 
in the same act, one by the tenor (M. Gueymard), 
and soprano (Mdme. Gueymard), and the other by 
sopranos (Mdme Gueymard and De Miesen) pro- 
duced also very great effect. The same act contains 
also a charming ballet, the music of which is won- 
derfully arranged, and full of flowing melodies. The 
third act may be considered nearly a masterpiece 
from beginning toend. It opens with a song by a 
patre (M. Marat), after which follows a farandole, 
Provencal dance, full of local color ; then comes 
the most salient point of the whole work, a romance 
by Roland (M. Gueymard), followed by a powerful 
trio between Roland, the Archbishop (M. Belvel), and 
Aldé (M. Gueymard). This trio is of the greatest 
dramatic effect, and produced a great sensation ; the 
act terminates by a warriors’ chorns, well marked 
and instrumented,” which was rendered with éclat 
and excited the greatest enthusiasm. The whole 
house joined in one thunder of applause, and this 
admirable tinale was repeated, as may be easily ima- 
gined. After these dramatic and wonderful effects 
in the third act—effects which could not be surpassed, 
the fourth and last act, although full of charming 
assages, came off very quietly. M. Mermet has 
is own style; it is neither Meyerbeer’s nor 
Rossini’s, but quite his own. The music has nothing 
vulgar init, nor can the composer be charged with 
plagiarism. 
Of Meyerbeer’s long expected, posthumous, great 
work we read : 
The distribution of the principal parts in the 
Africaine has been settled definitively up to the 
resent time. It is as follows :—Vasco da Gama, 
M. Naudin ; Don Pedro (Grand ‘Admiral), M. Bel- 
vel ; Nelasko, M. Faure ; Le Grand Inquisiteur, M. 
Aubin ; Don Alvar, M. Warot; Selicia (Reine de 
Madagascar), Mdle. Maria Sax ; Inés, Mdle. Maria 
Battu. All I know about the book is, that the 
scene in the first two acts lies at Lisbon—the first 
act taking place in the Hall of the Grand Council, 
and the second in the prison where Vasco is incar- 
cerated ; in the third aet on board a vessel at sea ; 
and in thelast two actsin Africa. After all there is 
a deficiency in the score of the A/fricaine. Meyer- 
beer had not written the ballet music when he died. 
Indeed, according to his usual custom, he put off 
composing the dances until the rehearsals had com- 
menced. It was proposed—wherefore, the Parisian 
Gods only kuows—that the task of supplying this 
want—the ballet was to have played an important 
art in the Africaine—was to be intrusted to M.Saint- 
nm, but M. Fetis put his direct vote thereupon, and 
suggested that two of the principal choruses should 
be adapted to the divertissement,which means nothing 
more than that the ballerines should dance to the 
singing of thechorus. This of course was not what 
Meyerbeer intended, but anything was preferable to 
interpolating music by another composer. 
Fétis holds out the flattering hope that the Africaine 
may be ready for production early in March. 


Tue Iratian Opera is at its full swing. Malle. 
Patti, at each appearance, excites the greatest enthu- 
siasm. She is really the enfante gatée of the Parisians 
as well as the Londoners. Whenever her name oc- 
curs on the play-bills, M. Baguier is sure to have a 
full house. Last week she appeared twice in Doni- 
zetti’s ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” The part of Norina, which 
suits so well her voice and manner, was admirably 
rendered ; every opportunity is afforded her in this 
réle to display the numerous and different qualities of 
her wonderful voice, and she made quite a hit in the 
part ; she was well sustained by Delle-Sé-de in the 
réle of Malatesta, and by Scalese in that of Don Pas- 


quale, 


TueatreE Lrrique.— Rigoletto,” in a French 
dress is to be preduced to-night at the Théatre 
+ ig with M. Mongauze, Ismael and Mdlle 

aesen in the chief parts. An important work in 
three acts has been received at the same theatre, and 





is to bronght out during the season: “ The Widow 
of the Highlands,” libretto by MM. Plourier and A. 
Favre, music by Derin Durivier. ‘ Mireille” is also 
to be revived with the tenor Michat, in the rdéle of 
Vincent. Apropos of “ Mireille,’ M. Gounod intends 
to reduce the work to three acts, and to add a grand 
duet to it. The celebrated composer Verdi is ex- 
pected here in a few days. Some pretend to know, 
that he comes to superintend “ Macbeth” at the 
Theatre Lyrique, others say it is for the production 
of “ La Forza del Del Destino” at the Italian Opera. 


Concerts ; Dr. Liszt.—The correspondent of 
the Orchestra, writes : 

M. Pasdeloup, the clever manager and conductor 
of the Popular Concerts, inaugurates his fourth sea- 
son on Sunday next. The programme has just been 
issued, and is composed as follows :—Jubel over- 
ture, Weber ; Symphonie in & minor, Haydn ; Polo- 
naise of Struensée, Afeyerbeer: Andante, Mozart ; 
Symphonie in c minor, Beethoven. Hitherto no 
soloists have been announced, and none are to appear 
inthe first concerts ; but with the beginning of 
November M. Pasdeloup will bring before his au- 
dience a host of talented artists, among whom the 
celebrated Dr. Liszt will make his appearance before 
the end of the year. 

The maestro is more than ever disposed towards 
monastic life, and before his adieu supréme to this 
world of fame and success he has promised to per- 
form at one of M. Pasdeloup’s well conducted Sun- 
day Concerts. Dr. Liszt passed through Paris last 
week on his way to Rome with his daughter, Mdme. 
Hans von Biilow, and it was at an interview with M. 
Pasdeloup that the Prince of Pianists kindly con- 
sented to perform before a P&trisian audience. The 
date of the concert is not yet stated, but willbe 
during December and will be the great feature of the 
season. 


Leipzig. 

The noticeable feature of the first Gewandhaus 
Concert of the season, which took place on the first 
Thursday of October, was the appearance of the fa- 
mous London pianist, Hallé. But the whole con- 
cert was interesting enough to warrant copying the 
Orchestra’s report of it. 

The first concert opened with Cherubini’s Over- 
ture to Anacreon. Cherubini’s overtures are always 
played by the orchestra as if they thoroughly enjoyed 
them ; and their enjoyment is at once commnnicated 
to the audience. In the overture, as also in the other 
orchestral work, Beethoven’s Symphony in A, the 
gradations of sound, down to the softest pianissimo, 
were given with that intense musical feeling which 
characterizes the playing of the Gewandhaus band. 
The Andante in the Symphony, that most prayerful 
of movements, was interpreted to perfection. 

The singer of the evening was Frau Dr. Schlegel- 
Koster. In 1837, this lady, then a girl not far 
advanced in her teens, was engaged for the Leip- 
sic theatre, first as a ‘“‘star,” and subsequently as a 
regular member. Some time afterwards she was en- 
listed among the singers of the Berlin Opera, of 
which, until her recent retirement, she has been one of 
the most distinguished ornaments as a singer of the 
highest dramatic power. Some good notes still re- 
main, but time has made perceptible inroads on the 
voice; still a grand style and noble delivery are there, 
as was proved by her singing of the aria “O lasst 
mich Tiefyebeugte weinen’’ from Gluck’s “Jghigenie ;” 
even in her decay we can hear how great she must 
have been in her prime in Gluck’s operas. The 
“Chorus of Priestesses” belonging to this aria was 
sung by some of the ‘‘Thomas” boys, who, however, 
were hardly numerous enough to give effect to the 
part. Itis remarkable how much less volume of 
voice the German boys seem to have, asf compared 
with English cathedral boys. Two ariettas—ballads 
they might be called—from Handel’s “Susanna” 
were new tome. The first, JAr griinen Au’n “(Ye 
verdant hills ),” is written for a tenor voice, and isin 
the part of the First Elder; in itself it is graceful, 
but is hardly so passionate as the situation demands. 
The second, Fraq’, ob die Rose “(Ask if yon damask 
rose be sweet),”’ is supposed to be sung by Susanna’s 
attendent, to divert her sorrow at her husband’s ab- 
sence. Its naiveté and freshness are really charming; 
it is very evident that this ballad was not unknown to 
the composer of a certain song of St. Giles’ classical- 
ity. What a pity itis that the subjects of Susanna 
and of some of Handel’s other works make it impos- 
sible to perform them as a whole. One of Schubert’s 
Lieder, Des Madchens Klage, was very expressively 
sung, and warmly applauded. 

Familiar as was the name of Herr Karl Hallé to the 
Leipsic musical public, they had had no opportunity 





| of making his acquaintance till this evening. He 


played Beethoven’s E flat Concerto, and solo pieces 
by Chopin and Heller. His style is so totally differ- 
ent from that of the generality of German players, 
that the public at first seemed hardly to understand 
him, although with the musicians his success was im- 
mediate and decided. The calm, almost statuesque 
repose of his style, gave an idea of want of warmth, 
especially in Beethoven’s Concerto. It was there- 
fore fortunate that Herr Hallé, in a Soirée which he 
gave on Saturday evening, had an opportunity of be- 
coming better understood. Upon this occasion he 
played Beethoven’s Sonatas, ops. 53 and 111, parts of 
Bach’s great Partita in B minor, and smaller works 
by Mendelssohn, Heller, and Chopin. Now he is 
acknowledged, both by the public as well as by mu- 
sicians, to be among the greatest players of the day. 
The ciearness with which he rendered the difficult 
op. 111 was the theme of general admiration. Most 
exquisite, too, was the taste with which he played 
Bach’s Partita. But to English readers an eulogy 
upon Herr Hallé’s playing would be but to repeat 
an oft-told tale. The applause which followed each 
piece was a most genuine demonstration. Indeed, 
it seemed as if the audience wished to encore the 
whole programme. I regret to he obliged to say that 
the instruments placed at Herr Hallé’s disposal were 
very unsatisfactory. ; 

At the Michaelmas reception of new pupils into 
the Conservatorium upwards of thirty were admitted, 
among whom are several English ladies and gentle- 
men. There are now nearly 150 pupils in the insti- 
tution. 

Nor must we omit the following incident of the 
preceding Gewandhaus rehearsal, so thoroughly illus- 
trative of German musician life : 

It was the anniversary of the day on which, fifty 
years ago, Herr Kleugel, the leader of the second 
violins, entered upon his duties as a permanent mem- 
ber of the orchestra. The fiftieth anniversary of his 
first appearance in the Gewandhaus was celebrated 
three or four years ago. As Herr Kleugel entered 
the room, accompanied by the directors and officials, 
the orchestra struck up the jubilant strains of the 
“Wedding March,” and ‘the bust of Mendelssohn 
which surmounts the orchestra, and was garlanded 
with glowing autumnal flowers, seemed to look down 
with a smile at the honor paid to his old friend. Af- 
ter the music had ceased, the senior member of the 
Gewandhaus directorate addressed the Jubilar, cor- 
dially acknowledging the zeal with which he had al- 
ways done his duty, and ending by presenting him 
with a rich silver coffee service. Herr Haubold, his 
colleague at the first desk of the second violins, then 
in the name of the orchestra offered their congratula- 
tions, and handed him a handsome clock. The Biir- 
germeister gave utterance to the good wishes of the 
citizens and authorities of Leipsic ; and the Kreisdi- 
rector, the highest government official, in the King’s 
name invested Herr Kleugel with the cross of the 
Albrecht Order. Ina sonorous triple Tusch the or- 
chestra, in its own language, joined in the congratu- 
lations. The venerable gentleman expressed his 
thanks in a few simple but hearty words. It is in- 
deed, a rare instance that in a service of fifty years, 
Herr Kleugel has not missed a single concert or re- 
hearsal. And even on this occasion, as soon as the 
business of the rehearsal began, he was at his desk, 
which was decorated'with garlands and surrounded 
by a gilt laurel wreath, and from the happy expres- 
sion om his face as he came to each ially beauti- 
ful passage of the well known music, it was easy to 
see that it was really a labor of love. Not long be- 
fore, I had been reading your article upon the posi- 
tion and treatment of musicians in England, and I 
could not help saving to myself with regret: They do 
these things better in Germany. 





Corocne. The managers of the well-known Giir- 
zenich Concerts have adopted a resolution which has 
given great satisfaction to German musicians. Every 
time that anything written by a living composer is ex- 
ecuted, the composer will receive notice of the fact 
together with a pecuniary present. The latter will 
be five Prussian thalers for overtures and small cho- 
ral works ; ten, for symphonies and vocal works of 
higher pretentions ; fifteen for works filling up the 
greater portion of the evening; and twenty for such 
as fill up the whole evening. Pieces serving only for 
the display of virtuosi are not included in this arrange- 
ment, but the managers may, at any time, make an 
exception to the general rule. 


— 


London. 
Encuisn Opera is now the musical topic. It 
opened on Saturday, Oct. 15, at Covent Garden ; 
and the point of chiefest interest seems to have been 
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the debut of our Boston townsman, Mr. CHARLES 
Apams (who was at first heralded as -‘Herr Adam, 
from the Royal Opera, Berlin,” and as about to“sing 
in English!”’) The Orchestra, before the opening, 
thus prepares the way : 

If we are to believe all that we hear ofthis tenor, 
Mr. Sims Reeves will have to “ sound an alarm” in 
good earnest. IJmprimis, Mr. Adams is an English- 
man—a native of Leeds in fact ; secondly, his organ 
is both powerful and of the purest quality ; thirdly his 
voce di petto high C’s are more plentifal and of much 
better quality than Wachtel’s ; and fourthly, he is 
said to have acquired of late years, on the Continent, 
excellent style and an extensive repertoire. His his- 
tory is as follows :—his family left Leeds when he 
was a boy, and went to Boston, Massachusetts ; 
subsequently he went into Chickering’s extensive 
——- manufactory, and began to study music ; 

is singing attracted the notice of a well-known vir- 
tuoso and entrepreneur named Mulder, under whose 
guidance Adams afterwards toured as a vocalist 
through the West Indies and the Continent of Europe. 
His name getting up, he recently finished a lucrative 
engagement at Pesth, and went to Berlin, where his 
success was such as to induce the management to 
re-engage him for next season. Preceded by all 
this quasi renown, Mr. Adams is awaited with 
considerable interest not only by the public but by 
the profession. 

The opening piece was Masaniello, and the same 
authority says : 

The cast of the opera was as follows :—Elvira, 
Mdme. Parepa; Fenella, Mdlle. Rosa Girand ; 
Alphonso, Mr. Herbert Bond; Pietro, Mr. Weiss ; 
Borella, Mr. Ansley Cook, Lorenzo, Mr. Charles 
Lyall ; Selva, Mr. E. Dussek ; and Masaniello, Mr. 
Charles Adams. 

The attraction, however, and salient point of inter- 
est, centred in the appearance of the new tenor, Mr. 
Charles Adams. He is a little man—handsome—with 
expressive features—and, we think, the feeling of an 
artist dramatically and vocally. His voice is not 
large, and in its lower register incapable apparently 
of being tuned to telling account. But in the upper 
register we discover that Adams possesses singularly 
pure, equal, and sympathetic notes, wonderfully 
effective in certain descriptions of mnsic, but totally 
ineffectual for for robusto singing or declamatory 
passages. Such music as Gennaro’s in the “Zucrezia”’ 
we should fancy Adams will sing admirably ; in the 
oo part ofthe “ Masaniello” numbers he is lost. 

t was only in the “ Sleep song” and such passages 
as are contained in the air d’adieu, that he ever rose 
to the level of what we call good tenor singing on 
sucha stage. True, every allowance is to be made 
for a first appearanee, especially when the debutant 
knows heis to do something towards putting Mr. 
Sims Reeves’ chibouque out. That Adams has not 
done, and willneverdo. He is simply a good addi- 
tion to the company, but practically of less value, we 
should say, than Haigh, who, to our thiuking, is his 
superior in vocal ability. Time, however, and a 
further eet, a of Adam’s powers, will put 
matters more clearly hefore the public. His reception 
on Saturday night, after the miserable and nervons 
rendering of the barcarole, was cold, but the friendly 
feeling of the house subsequently made up for this 
forced frigidity, and he was called several times, with 
the rest of the cast, before the curtain. 
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German Opera. 

Our last notice extended to the middle of the 
third week, ending with the second performance 
of Fidelio—the work with which Mr. Grover’s 
company has made the deepest and most lasting 
impression,—a work which the best Boston au- 
dience will always too willingly accept again in 
lieu of any great heavy effect piece of the French 
Grand Opera pattern, which the management 
may find it inconvenient at any time to execute. 
Indeed, for such disappointment who is not al- 
ways thankful? This was the 15th night. 

16. Thursday, Oct. 27. La Dame Blanche, 
second time. Precisely the right kind of piece 
to follow a hearing of Fidelio! In Boieldieu’s 




















delightful rest from the absorbing and intense 
emotions of Beethoven’s sublime drama. Not 
that Fidelio is “heavy”; great works, works of 
true creative genius never oppress you and fa- 
tigue you, with all the strain upon your faculties ; 
they leave you stronger and more buoyant; they 
lift you up, not weigh you down. But we can- 
not be always in the grand mood, always at the 
climax even of the most wholesome and divine 
excitement. Alternation is necessary ; and we 
do not believe Mr. Grover could do a better 
thing, if he expects us to go every night to the 
opera, than to play Fidelio and Die weisse Dame 
alternately through a whole week. Here are 
two thoroughly genial things, one great, one light 
and unpretending, both wholesome and delight- 
ful in their way. We think it argues a spoiled 
appetite, a taste sophisticated by too highly sea- 
soned operatic food, that so many of our critics 
failed to recognize the charm ofa light and pleas- 
ing work which, leaving out the “Marriage of 
Figaro” and “The Barber,” still holds its own in 
Europe by the side of almost any comic opera. 
The house that evening was hardly two-thirds 
full. But the performance was more spirited and 
more felicitous that ever. Herr HABELMANN 
was in excellent voice, and made the music and 
the action of George Brown all that could be de- 
sired. People were insatiable in their desire to 
prolong the sweetness of his “Robin Adair.” But 
the repetition taught them a lesson; so delicate 
and fine a voice ought not to be ruthlessly over- 
taxed ; a shade of weariness came over it, and it 
could not so easily keep itself up to perfect pitch. 
HERMANNS was capital, as ever, in the part of 
Gaveston ; the parts of Dickson and his wife Jen- 
ny were very agreeably sustained by Herr Isa- 
DORE LEHMANN (whom we carelessly confound- 
ed in our last with his brother, Otto Lehmann, a 
worthy member of the chorus) and Mlle. Dz1uBa. 
Mme. JOHANNSEN was true to character as the 
White Lady, singing charmingly; Mme. Zim- 
MERMANN deserves mention for her nice render- 
ing of that Mozartish little song at the spinning 
wheel ; and the choruses were all alive and true 
in song and action. Indeed there is no opera 
which this company are more certain to do well. 

Friday evening should have brought the Hu- 
guenots; but the manager, unsatisfied with the 
result of the laborious rehearsals, issued a card 
postponing it, and renouncing the profits of the 
evening rather than substitute a hacknied thing 
in its place. This was honorable on his part, but 
we believe that Fidelio, or any opera of Mozart, 
or ot Weber, would have delighted ten persons 
where it would have disappointed one. 

17. Saturday afternoon. Der Freyschiltz, third 
time. Great was the disappointment, greater 
than any postponement of any Huguenots or 
Mireilles, that Formers did not appear, as most 
particularly announced, as Caspar. And no ex- 
planation ; that was wrong. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 30, the loss of Friday 
must have been well nigh made good to the 
manager by the immense throng to the Music 
Hall on the announcement of a suddenly extem- 
porized “ Sacred” Concert. The trumpet blew 
an uncertain sound; one newspaper promised this 
attraction, another that, and the printed pro- 
grammes in the Hall told still a different story.. 
The artists had been sent to Providence and 





elswhere to sing, and returned weary and “ out 


| ever fresh and charming little opera, one finds | 





of sorts ;” there had been no rehearsal ; FoRMES 
was wanting when his turn came, and Herr 
GrarF had to sing the “ sacred” (!) air of Non 
pit andrai perfunctorily for him ; FREDERICT, 
however, in spite of the bills, did appear and 
sang delightfully the air of Fides, showing rare 
compass of voice, fresh and rich in all parts, also 
Mendelssohn’s “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” 
and a fine duet with Leamann, the baritone. 
The programme was an odd medley: a Battiste 
Offertoire on the organ, followed by the Egmont 
overture by the orchestra—and it is really along 
time since we have heard such an orchestra in 
that hall ;—sweet, sentimental Abt songs by 
HABELMANN, one of the purest of concert 
singers: other songs by Mozart, Verdi, Lort- 
zing; an interminable violin variation piece ; 
another long solo, on the bassoon ! but wonder- 
fully well played (who has not remarked the 
beauty of that honest instrument in its true place 
in the orchestra !) :—then, for a secend part, 
another French offertoire, furiously encored, 
(which guaged the musical character of the au- 
dience), by way of prelude to the orchestral pre- 
lude and selections,chorus and solo, from Haydn’s 
“Creation.” Herr Fores did appear and never 
sang so coarsely. Little Canrssa executed 
“With verdure clad” fluently enough. The 
chorus of less than forty voices was effective 
enough to give a lesson to our Handel and Haydn 
hundreds ; the orchestra, throughout the concert, 
redeemed much. But the whole thing wasa 
mistake, artistically, for the credit ofthe Company, 
if not financially. 
FOURTH AND LAST WEEK. 

But not the best week, though better than the 
original plan, which was more well-meaning and 
ambitious than it was wise, and which, fortunately 
(as we think), had to be departed from in some 
respects. Let us explain our meaning. What has 
made the prestige of this German Opera troupe 
has been the fact that it has presented, and with 
unusual completeness, so many real masterworks 
of German genius. Freyschiitz, Fidelio, the Mo- 
zart operas, and that French piecein which every 
German finds himself at home, Die weisse Dame, 
—these constitute the distinctive title of this 
troupe to a higher consideration than any of its 
predecessors here. These are not only the best 
things, the surest to please and edify in the long 
run, but they are the things which they can do 
the best; for here they are in their element. 
And if their ambition be to please more widely, 
aud show still greater variety of power and inex- 
haustibleness of repertoire, were there not things 
of Mozart and of Weber left, still new to us, each 
worth (for real inspiration) dozens of the Fausts, 
Prophétes, &c., of the Parisian Grand Opera? 
Was there not that essentially German great 
work of the cosmopolitan Rossini, “Tell ;” and 
his Shakespearian, Mozart-ean “Barber;” and 
Cherubini’s Wassertrager, and so on? But am- 
bitious to bring out all the notable “big things” 
and fashions of the day, and show how his com- 
pany could cope with others on their own ground, 
Mr. Grover, at great expense of money, labor, 
and rehearsals worrying to artists nearly over- 
worked already, announces a whole week of 
heavy, lengthy, noisy, wearisome spectacular 
pieces, requiring scenic effects impossible upon 
our stage,—pieces such that, with such nightly 
changes, no amount of merit in the performers 
could make real successes of them. Here is the 
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list: Les Huguenots, Faust, Huquenots, Tannhdu- 
ser, Mireille. And with the style of music, the 
advertisements all at once descended from that 
simple and direct style, which had done so much 
to inspire confidence in this management before, 
and grew inflated and verbose, after the manner 
of the vulgar. The last performance of Faust 
was a “Gala Souvenir,” and there were ‘“Souve- 
nir programmes on pink and satin,” and much 
ado was made in the announcement of the grand 
fanfare and band upon the stage in that soldiers’ 
chorus, which has been long since voted to be 
“much ado about nothing.” Now Mr. Groverhad 
so far so gladdened sincere Art lovers by pursu- 
ing the dignified and simple way, that we must 
be excused if we manifest some sensitiveness at 
the first shadow of turning. By adhering to the 
legitimate method he had achieved abundant suc- 
cess, and there was nothing to warrant recourse 
to these questionable means, to which he had giv- 
en us an exception so rare and refreshing. With 
these views, what we shall have to say will not be 
at all proportioued to the length and the elabor- 
ateness of these operas. 


18. Monday night, the Huguenots at last! And 
an enormous audience. Advertising, rumor, de- 
lay, did its work, at least in one sense. ‘The per- 
formance was not without merits, yet on the 
whole not good. There was a plenty of spirit in 
it; the orchestra effective, as well as several of 
the ensembles. But there were great roughness- 
es and hitches, choruses out of tune, and, we may 
say of course a poverty of those stage accessories 
which almost limit the fair career of this opera to 
the Parisian theatre. Nor wasthe cast by any 
means the best within the means of this troupe. 
Sig. TaMARO, the identical little man who first 
squirmed and gasped and strutted in it here six 
years ago, for Raoul, and singing all alone in 
Italian, when we might have had Himmer! Jo- 
HANNSEN has seldom seemed herself so little as 
in the role of Valentine, which would have suited 
Frederici. FoRrMEs,in make-up and action, was 
the old Huguenot soldier to the life, (we wish 
some clever artist would reproduce him on the 
canvas) ; but in telling power and purity of voice, 
Hermanns would have filled out its requirements 
better. Mme. Rorrer was truly the Queen of 
the evening ; her true voice, with its sincere 
heart quality, revelled in the flowery Isabella 
music, as it were something between Laborde 
and the Lind, and her deportment too was queen- 
ly. Mile Dzrvusa madea fair page, though it is 
not one of her best parts. Herr STEINECKE 
sang St. Bris in his always faithful manner, while 
the secondary male parts, two of them not felt to 
be beneath their dignity by HaBELMANN and 
LEHMANN, must count among the strong points 
of the performance. The piece lasted four mor- 
tal hours ! 


19. The fourth performance of Faust did show, 
at last ! rather a small audience, FREDERICI and 
HimMer sang as beautiful as ever together. 


20. Huguenots again on Wednesday. We 
hear that the performance was a vast improve- 
ment on the first. But we confess to a personal 
spite against the Huguenots ; we owe it too many 
headaches. Hearing it well done in theatres 
abroad did not convert us to it. It would be 
folly to deny that it has great merits, and 
there is no need to recount them. But as a whole 
we always find it wearisome ; it lacks inspira- 
tion ; it is amagnificent piece of mechanism,not an 





imaginative, vital, quickening fruit of genius. 
We go from it oppressed and weary, the tired 
fool of circumstances.not roused and strengthened 
in the inner man. How different the effect of 
a really inspired work of genius; from that, 
however, taxing to the listener’s faculties, he 
goes away refreshed and buoyant ; they lift him 
up until he seems to walk on air. Give us a little 
work of genius, a Dame Blanche for instance, in 
preference to the most elaborate result of calcu- 
lation and mere talent. Meyerbeer’s great ope- 
ras—always accepting Robert—affect us much as 
Kaulbach’s great fresco paintings do ; beautiful, 
wonderful in single groups and details, heavy, 
unedifying in the whole ambitious combination. 


21. Tannhaiiser is one of the notorieties and 
novelties which one would wish to have room 
made forin a German opera season. It is in 
every sense a German work ; it is also really new 
in plan and execution ; and every musical person 
is of course curious to hear and judge for himsely 
a work about which there has been so much dis- 
cussion, by a man who is a great original thinker, 
at least, if not original as a composer, and who 
proposes to revolutionize the whole domain of 
opera. It wasa real disappointment, therefore, 
that it was found impossible to prepare more than a 
single act of it for presentation; but the filling out 
of the evening with Fidelio was a most welcome 
surprise to most, for that is always clear gain, 
and well we know that it is hardly possible for 
any new thing to beso good, that Fidelio will 
not still be accounted better. It drew a great 
audience again ; but would have drawn still more, 
had the lovers thereof known of it before making 
other engagements. The performance was as 
good as ever, only the Leonora overture had to 
be omitted for want of time. 

Earlier volumes of our journal, especially the 
first two years (1852-3) contain copious accounts 
of Wagner and his theories, as well as rose-color- 
ed analyses of Tannhaiiser and Lohengrin, by his 
partial yet intelligent admirer, Liszt. His de- 
scription of the first act, with Wagner’s own sy n- 
opsis of the overture, we reprint to-day for the 
benefit of “whom it may concern.” We 
think the effect of the specimen given us last 
week, unsatisfactory as one act of a dramatic 
whole must be, wasto please people more than 
they expected, to satisfy them that they were 
hearing something not so outrageously counter 
to all musical tradition after all, or so devoid of 
melody, and to increase the desire to hear the 
rest. Certainly there is something fresh, piquant 
about it ; it fastens the attention ; you are ab- 
sorbed in its progress; and there is no denying 
that the charm is poetic, if not in the finest sense. 
The first critiscism forced on one is, that after 
you have heard the superb overture, you seem to 
have heard (musically) the whole of it. The 
curtain rises upon the same intoxicating and 
bewildering wonders of the court of Venus, which 
just now took possession of all the instruments. 
The themes are the same :—That spiral upward 
phrase of melody which runs through the whole : 
that remarkable strain in which the Goddess wins 
her lover back ; the chivalrous song of Tann- 
haiiser, and afterwards the pilgrim chant. These 
themes (the first two we mean) are surely mar- 
vellous inventions, singularly snggestive; but 
with the shrill, fluttering tremolo which invests 
them, with that continuous squeal of high violin 
tones, with the whole working up, we cannot help 
quarreling as something harsh, unnatural, unge- 
nia!,and indeed not really sensuous,as itfis desiened 
to be, but cold and sharp like the East wind. ( This 
may, however, have been the fault of too coarse 
execution). The part of Venus was admirably 
sung by FrEDERICT, who looked most charmingly, 
and whose power of voice in the most arduous 
and earnest passages was thrilling. 

Herr Hrmm_Er lacked no knightly dignity or 
grace for Tannhiuser, and sang all with true fer- 
vor and in good voice. The curious pastoral so- 
liloquy of the shepherd on a rock, all unaccom- 
panied, and long continued, was quite a feat of 
secure vocalism on the part of Miss CANISSsA. 
The Pilgrim chorus was out of tune, and nothing 
can well be harder to sing in tune. e song in 
praise of virtue, in the baritone part of Wolfram, 





about the best part in the opera.was given in un- 
usually good voice and style by Herr STEINECKE 
—certainly a smooth and natural melody enough 
—and the closing Sextet and Septet of the Land- 
grave and his minstrel knights with Tannhiuser 
(but wanting one voice) was exceedingly impos- 
ing. Farther remark,we reserve to a fuller hear- 
ing. 

22. Gounod’s Mireille also had to be reduced 
to a specimen, the first act only, which certainly 
did not produce a great impression. It was fol- 
lowed by a new opera to us, the Nachilager in 
Grenada (a night’s lodging in Grenada), by Con- 
radin Kreutzer, one of the Dii minorum gentium 
of the German Parnassus. He died in Russia in 
1849, at the age of 67. A Suabian by birth, his 
genius was sentimental and romantic,and kindred 
with the Suabian school of poetry. He is best 
known as a composer of part-songs and ballads, 
and was fond of borrowing his subjects from 
Uhland. It has been said of him: 

What Gutzkow has said of Uhland, applies also in this sense 
to Kreutzer: ‘He pulled the bells of chapels, stationed she: 
herd boys upon the hill-tops and put happy songs into their 
mouths, He conjured back the Past in transfigured shape 
out of its germs, bade the old falcons once more stoop upon 
their qnarry—bade minstrels knock forentrance at the gates’ 
of castles, charmed maidens out for us upon the green plain 
and let kings’ sons pass by and fall in love with them.” And 
80 on, open the books of literary history, and almost every 


word, in which youffind the Suabian School of Poetry describ- 
ed, you may apply to Conradin Kreutzer. 


This “Nachilager” was the first and only operatic 
work in which Kreutzer succeeded, and it was not 
written until he was 52 vears old. It proved quite 
a charming opera the other night. Simple, natural, 
thoroughly musical and smoothly flowing, but rather 
monotonously sentimental, and too much spun out 
for its exceeding meagreness of plot. It is not at all 
dramatic, but lyrical and quiet in its music. It con- 
sists of two elements : long-drawn sentimental airs 
and part-songs, some for male,some for mixed voices. 
All the choruses have this part-song character. Mme. 
Rotter as the simple village maiden, and LEHMANN 
as the Prince, made their parts highly interesting, 
and HABELMANN was good too in the small part of 
the lover. 

23. The Matinée of Saturday, Nov. 5, closed the 
richest operatic season Boston ever yet enjoyed, with 
Flotow’s pretty and picturesqne little opera Stradella. 

The music is not much, but the characters of the 
two Italian bandits, done to the life by Formxs and 
HABELMANN, made a most pleasant thing of it. 
Mile. Canissa sang the part of ; Leonora well, and 
GraFF was good as the old guardian. Himmer 
made the most of the part of Stradella. 

Shall we not welcome the return of Mr. Grover’s 
German Opera next Spring! This week the Phils- 
delphians are heirs to our delight. 





Next time we hope to speak of some things besides Opera. 

The Great Fair for our gallant Sailors now occupies the Boa- 
ton Theatre. In aid of it the Great Organ of the Music Hall 
is played every day at noon ; and two grand evening concerts 
will be given under the direction of Dr. 8. P. Tuckerman. The 
first to-night. with Messrs. Paine, Thayer, Tuckerman as or- 
ganists, besides several good singers, and Messrs. Eichberg, 
Fries, and others. 

Mr Orto Dreset’s concerts will commence at Chickering’s 
rooms next Saturday evening. 








Musical Correspondence. 


(From our regular Correspondent. ) 


New Yorx Nov. 7.—The first Concert of the 
Paitnarmonic Society took place Saturday even- 
ing at the Academy of Music, before a brilliant and 
appreciative audience. The programme was as fol- 
lows: Beethoven’s Kroica symphony ; Weber’s 
Polonaise in E, with Liszt’s orchestral accompaniment, 
played by Mr. Mills ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concer- 
to, executed by Mr. Theodore Thomas ; Weber’s 
overture to Oberon; and Franz Lisat’s Poéme Sym- 
phonique,” Les Preludes.” 

It is the critic’s business to find fault ; how can we 
escape the curse ? We find ourselves at once com- 
pelled to quarrel with the Societv. Every musical 
connoiseur must confess that their programme was 
interesting in the highest degree; but at the same 
time must allow, that without great mental fatigue 
such works cannot be fully appreciated. We all 
know from experience that, a fine and cultivated 
human voice is always elevating, especially when it 
becomes the interpreter of some of those immortal 
songs in which our musical literature is so rich. We 
cannot understand why the Philharmonic Society 
does not strive to employ all the means in its power 
to place Song on a proper footing in its concerts. 
The neglect is unpardonably one sided. Of course 
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this evil is not to be avoided by keeping in the path 
which the Society has so far made it its policy to 
follow ; for it is absurd even to suppose, that good 
artists will be always ready to assist in these concerts 
merely for the honor of the thing. There may have 
been a time when such an introduction to a musical 
public was in a certain sense desirable for an artist ; 
and there are doubtless many here, who would not 
be unwilling to remind the public occasionally of 
their existence through such a medium ;—how often 
has the Society not sinned against its subscribers in 
this manner * How many indifferent solo produc- 
tions have they not been obliged to take into the 
bargain? Why not pay first-class singers for an 
assistance, that would be only due to the subscribers, 
and certainly prove pecuniarily beneficial to the 
Society ? It is time that all narrrow-minded views 
should be changed, and the Society awaken to a full 
knowledge of the noble task which it is in its power 
to fulfil. 

But tothe concert.—The Eroica was performed, 
on the whole, with care and é/an ; the Sherzo, however, 
was somewhat uncertain, and we could have wished 
for more refinement of shading in some parts. We 
did not altogether approve of the Tempo, in which 
the funeral march was taken ; according to our idea, 
Cart Beromann took it a trifle too slow ; but the 
first movement left nothing to be wished for on the 
part of the conductor—with heroic calmness he led 
the many-colored mass. Mr. Miits played Weber’s 
Polonaise clearly and brilliantly. We cannot say that 
we like Liszt’s orchestral additions ; they are not made 
with the tact we are accustomed to in many of his 
arrangements, Among all existing violin concertos, 
that of Mendelssohn is one of the foremost ; it is a 
noble work in the fullest sense of the word, and one 
of the finest productions of Mendelssohn’s muse. 
Mr. Taropore Tuomas did it justice in his per- 
formance. We have seldom heard it better played. 
His tone was clear, and he possesses the strength 
necessary for the Academy—so badly constructed as 
to acoustic effect. Neither did he fail to give it 
the requisitefeeling. In listening to the playing of 
Mr. Thomas, we have sometimes fancied that it was 
as if he were afraid lest his hearers might sus- 
pect that he also felt as a man feels—and ought 
to hide it—but on Saturday, as Beethoven was accus- 
tomed to say, he “kndp/te sich auf,” and in future his 
reserve will be useless, for now we know he is 
not made of stone. Save in one moment the 
orchestra accompanied him finely ; and here we mast 
render a tribute to the fine instinct, the carefulness, 
the precision with which Carl Bergmann leads all 
accompaniments to solo performances. And _ this 
is not the easiest task for a director. 

Weber’s overture sounded finely. Liszt’s “Pre- 
ludes”’ closed the evening. ‘This composition of the 
“new school,” has won the popular favor here, and 
rightly so. It is a brilliant virtuoso picce, a tropical 
plant that intoxicates the senses. But we advise the 
man who is only accustomed to the breath of lilies 
and violets, and who cannot inhale the narcotic per- 
fume of Liszt’s melodies without headache, to avoid 
his garden of enchantment. We do not belong to 
those musical pietists who always begin to tremble 
for the well-being of art, as soon as the names of 
Liszt, Berlioz, or Wagner are mentioned. We are 
also far from placing these representatives of the 
new school in the same rank as Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schumann; but no one can deny that these men 
have an idea and an ideal, and strive to realize both 
with great perseverance, self-sacrifice and intelligence. 
How far they have erred into the wrong path, how 
far their conceptious have become abnormal in form 
and contents, how far they have made use of (musi- 
cally speaking) super-sensuous means to attain their 
ends—time will judge. But only prejudice and nar- 
rowness would entirely banish these composers from 
our concerts. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


The performances of the last two weeks have been 
Don Giovanni, Lucrezia Borgia, Rigoletto, Il Trova- 
tore, Il Polwto (twice), Faust (twice), and Martha, at 
evening and matinée representations. The most ef- 
fective was probably that of the weakest opera in the 
list, ‘‘Poliuto”’—the weakest, if we take into consider- 
ation what might have heen done with the subject, 
and how little Donizetti and his librettist have 
done ; still there remain many dramatic moments, 
which can be brought out strongly into relief, when 


a highly dramatic artist, such as is Mme. Carozzt- 


Zvccnt, undertakes the character of Paolina. Beau- 
tifal, a careful actress, often carried by enthusiasm to 
a height of dramatic power that her good taste always 
prevents her from overstepping, possessing a power- 
ful and pleasing voice of tolerable execution, and 
less touched in its freshness and steadiness than 
might be expected in an exponent of passionate mu- 
sic, no longer in the prime of youth, Madame Zuc- 
chi is undoubtedly the most satisfactory prima donna 
who has appeared on the Italian operatic stage here 
for some years. As Donna Anna also, she dis- 
played an unhoped for appreciation of this noble 
character ; unhoped for, we say, for in fact, it is so 
above the comprehension of ordinary Italian prima 
donnas, and has been so barbarously murdered here, 
that New York audiences in general have got into the 
habit of looking on “poor” Donna Anna asa sort of 
supernumerary mourner, and are utterly ignorant of 
the sublime beauties, calling for as sublime a donna 
to express them, contained in the role; while audi- 
ences in particular have given up the hope of seeing 
this fine character represented as it should be. 

As Lucrezia and Leonora, Mme. Zucchi was less 
effective with the public, because more self-concen- 
trated in her expression of these characters ; still she 
showed herself a thinking, as well as a gifted artist. 
Signor MassrMILtan1 is, there is no disguising the 
patent fact, a most unsatisfactory first tenor, the tone 
of his voice, not an uncommonly powerful one, is 
compressed and covered ; his articulation is indis- 
tinct, and his style unfinished. As an actor he is too 
often cold and embarrassed, and his appearance and 
manner are not imposing. These deficiencies in the 
premier have made Lorrti’s thread-like tenor, and 
uniform conception of parts, appear to better advant- 
age and meet with more favor than they did last 
season. With the exception of the fine baritone, 
Beturint, and, of course, Miss Kettoae, the whole 
company is far behind Mme. Zucchi. The contral- 
to, Mile. Morenst, needs to acquire more dramatic 
animation, if she would follow up the advantages 
which her pleasing voice and appearance give her. 
The second contralto, Miss GeBELE, a new German 
singer, needs vastly more cultivation ; while Susin1’s 
once fine organ is growing woolly in quality of tone, 
and unmanagable. Miss Kellogg, in Faust, in Mar- 
tha, and as “Zerlina,” has renewed her old successes. 
Mrs. Van Zanpt, who has been favorably known as 
a concert singer during the past two years, made her 
debut on Friday evening, as Gilda in Verdi’s Rigolet- 
to. This lady, whose appearance is very prepossess- 
ing, is the owner of a light soprano voice, which she 
has cultivated to good purpose, under the guidance 
of Signor Abella. On the evening of her début, 
fright partially paralyzed her efforts at first, but 
towards the end of the opera she became more her- 
self. Future performances will no doubt place her 
among the first of American soprani. The so-called 
“fall season” is now over; the winter season is to 
commence on the 14th November. We are again 
promised (?) by the management, Donizetti’s Don 
Sebastian, and Auber’s new arraugement of his Fra 
Diavolo, but not a word of the more important works 
which were promised at the opening—to-wit: Les 
Huguenots, Le Prophéte, Mireille and La Forza del 
Destino. When will the patience of operatic subscri- 


bers at last wear out ? 
LANCELOT. 
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Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ceo. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Simon the Cellerer. J. L. Hatton. 30 
Acomic song of the old sort, It is quite popular. 
Thou everywhere. (Uberall du.) J. Zachner. 50 

One of the most charming of German songs. The 
poet sees the image of his love in all things fair, hears 
her voice in all sweet sounds ; she is ‘‘ everywhere ” 
tohim. The music is rich and melodious. 1n five 
flate. 

The pleasures of youth. (Io voglio il piacer,) 
Duet. “ Faust.” 30 

This is the well known duet between Faust and 
Mephistopheles. The song by Faust, with a similar 
melody,was published and noticed some months since. 
For Tenor and Bass voices. 

Josephine to Napoleon. Mrs. Onslow. 30 

A charming ballad, in good classical style. You 
will begin to sing it with the idea that it is quaint 
and old fashioned. But it will be very difficult to 
sing it through without liking it. . 

My mother’s cot. Song and chorus. F. Wilson. 30 

A simple and sweet ballad, by the author of “The 

Jockey Hat and Feather.” 
When we meet again. Song and chorus. 
J. H. NeNaughton. 30 

A good song for friends who are leave taking, 


Instrumental Music, 


Farragut’s grand march. J. Strauss. 40 
Very spirited. Has a portrait of the old hero on the 
title page. 
Spanisches Standechen. (Spanish melody,) 
Op. 149. F. Spindler. 50 
A kind of fantasia on a very pretty air. It is some- 
what difficult, but pays well for learning. 
Maj. Gen. Sheridan’s grand march. With por- 
trait. Gungl. 40 
Very energetic and powerful. Has a fine portrait 
of the newest of our great generais. 
La Priere d’ une mere. Reverie for Piano. 
J.T. Trekell. 50 
In the general style of the Nun’s prayer and similar 
compositions, A fine piece, and will well repay 
study. 
Qui vive! Grand galop de concert. W. Ganz. 75 
Quite brilliant and powerful, and of medium diffi- 
culty. 
Fairy glen. Polka redowa. 
An elegant little piece. 


A. H, Fernald. 30 


Books. 


Tre Youne Lapies’ Vocart Atsum. A col- 
lection of Choruses, Trios and Duets. Selec- 
ted and adapted for the use of Academies, Semi- 
naries aud Singing classes. 

By Charles D. G. Adam. $1,50 

The good books for young ladies’ seminaries are not 
numerous, and an addition to the limited list will be 
welcome to teachers. Mr. Adams is a ‘ practical 
teacher’ himself, and familiar with the wants of the 
profession. His book contains a quantity of rew and 
fresh music, and includes a course of vocal exercises 
and solfeggios, by Rossini. 





Music By MatL.—Musicissent by mail.the expense being 
tion thereof. Persons 


at a distance willfind the conveyance asaving oftimeand 
expense in obtainingsupplies. Bookscan also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















